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Lincoln  and  Grant  Today 

BY  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE,  LL.D. 

[The  following  article  is  the  substance  of  an  address  made  by  Mr,  Choate  at  a meeting 
of  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  I>iogra.)h;cal  Society  held  last  Friday  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Choate’s  eightieth  birthday.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Choate  as  Ambassador  to 
England;  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  ex-Minister  to  Spain,  and  General  James  Grant 
Wilson  made  brief  addresses  and  a letter  of  congratulation  from  Andrew  Carnegie  was  read. 
General  Woodford  knew  Lincoln  and  Grant.  He  was  the  messenger  of  the  New  York  Elec- 
toral College  to  take  the  first  vote  of  New  York  for  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Washington  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  John  C.  Breckenridge,  then  Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  As 
Mr.  Choate  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  American  Bar  and  for  fifty  years  has  been 
a leading  citizen  of  New  York,  the  gathering  to  do  him  honor  last  week  was  naturally  a 
notable  one. — Editor.] 


TO  say  anything  new  about  Lincoln 
or  Grant  is  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility. The  world’s  literature  is 
full  of  the  story  of  both  of  them,  and  it 
so  happened  that  I had  very  little  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  either  of  them  by 
actual  contact,  never  having  been  in  the 
habit  of  running  after  Presidents.  But 
I did  have  the  great  privilege  of  hearing 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  address  at  the  Cooper 
Institute,  which  was  a great  event  in  his 
life,  and  as  I think,  a signal  event  in  the 
history  of  New  York. 

I remember  very  well  speaking  to  him 
and  shaking  hands  with  him  before  he 
went  forward  to  deliver  his  address. 
With  an  awkward  form  and  most  un- 
gainly address,  and  one  far  from  pre- 
possessing, a countenance  as  he  stood 
there  with  a little  trepidation,  not  very 
prepossessing ; but  when  he  came  to 
speak,  it  was  as  a flashlight — as  it  im- 
presses you  nowadays,  for  flashlights 
had  not  then  been  invented.  Not  only 
his  whole  personality  and  his  face  light- 
ed up,  but  he  seemed  to  lighten  up  the 
audience,  and  for  one  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a quarter  he  discussed  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  and  held  the  audi- 
ence in  his  hand.  He  concluded  with 
the  memorable  words : “Let  us  ever  feel 
that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith 
let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it.” 

He  came  to  New  York  unknown,  and 
he  left  an  applauded  hero,  and  the  next 
day  the  whole  country  rang  with  his 
praise.  Alas,  the  next  time  I saw  him 
was  as  his  body  was  carried  thru  the 
streets  of  New  York  on  the  way  to  its 
last  resting  place  at  Springfield.  But  it 
is  never  out  of  order  to  speak  in  praise 
of  Mr.  Tdncoln,  His  fame  has  been 


growing  all  the  time,  the  literature  that 
has  gathered  about  his  name  is  a library 
in  itself,  and  he  stands  recognized  not 
only  in  his  own  country,  but  in  all  of  the 
other  countries,  as  one  of  the  great 
heroes,  the  great  martyrs  of  mankind, 
and  the  great  liberator  of  an  opprest 
race. 

And  so  it  was  of  General  Grant.  My 
personal  acquaintance  with  General 
Grant  was  very  slight.  I used  to  meet 
him  at  dinners.  I used  to  hear  him 
speak — and  that  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  about  General  Grant, 
that  almost  never  having  spoken  at  all. 
within  his  last  few  years  when  he  set- 
tled in  New  York  and  was  victimized  by 
being  compelled  to  attend  many  public 
dinners,  his  faculty  as  a public  speaker 
wonderfully  increased,  and  he  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  popular  orators  of  the 
day. 

As  Lincoln  was  a liberator.  Grant  was 
the  savior  of  his  country,  acting  with 
and  under  Lincoln,  who  practically  sur- 
rendered into  his  hands  from  the  time 
he  came  to  be  actual  commander  in  .the 
field  of  the  whole  army,  surrendered  to 
him  all  his  powers  as  commander-in- 
chief under  the  Constitution,  and  never 
questioned  any  of  his  acts,  faithful  to 
him  to  the  end : and  it  is  a very  great 
delight  to  recall  the  memory  of  those 
two  men,  who  will  live  in  history  as  the 
true  saviors  of  their  country. 

I do  not  think  it  is  well  for  us,  even 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  to  say  so  much 
about  Tu'ncoln  and  Grant,  as  to  wonder 
and  conjecture  what  they  would  say  to  us 
— what-position  they  would  take  on  these 
great  burning  questions  that  now  so  O])- 
press  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
On  that  first  great  question,  that  groat 
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and  momentous  question  of  peace,  which 
is  the  great  industry,  the  stable  industry 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  on 
which  all  other  interests  depend,  can  we 
doubt  for  a moment  how  Lincoln  and 
Grant  would  stand? 

They  were  both  intense  lovers  of 
peace,  notwithstanding  it  fell  to  their 
duty  to  carry  on  one  of  the  most  horrible 
and  destructive  wars.  “Let  us  have 
peace,”  said  Grant.  And  we  all  know 
that  Lincoln,  in  all  of  his  great  and  trou- 
bled efforts,  had  but  one  end  in  view,  “To 
restore  peace  to  this  afflicted  country.” 

There  are  a great  many  forms  in 
which  peace  presents  itself  every  day,  and 
it  is  for  peace,  not  only  between  this  na- 
tion and  all  the  other  nations,  but  for 
peace  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
one  with  the  other,  that  our  great  Presi- 
dent at  Washington  now  is  making  the 
best  possible  effort.  I cannot  doubt 
Grant  and  Lincoln,  if  they  were  here, 
would  hold  up  his  hands,  and  do  all  they 
could  to  support  him  in  the  effort  he  is 
making  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Those  arbitration  treaties  which  are 
now  hanging  fire  in  the  Senate  may  not 
prevent  war — I do  not  suppose  if  we 
made  treaties  every  day  and  filled  the 
library  of  Congress  .with  them  that  it 
would  dO'  that.  Still  they  do  tend  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  prevent  the  possibility  or 
the  chance  of  war.  And  I can  conceive 
of  no  more  powerful  advocate  that  we 
could  have  than  those  two  great  Presi- 
dents of  former  days,  who  would  stand 
by  our  President  and  support  him  on 
every  such  question. 

Then  there  is  another  question  closely 
bearing  upon  that,  which  it  seems  to  me 
would  enlist  their  sympathies.  I mean 
this  threatening  question  growing  out  of 
this  almost  anarchical  condition  of 
affairs  existing  in  China.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago  to  present  to  Lord  Salisbury 
from  my  chief,  Mr.  John  Hay,  one  of 
the  greatest  diplomatists  that  America 
or  the  world  has  ever  known,  the  pro- 
posed declaration  for  the  open  door  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
China,  and  it  was  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  my  life  when  I was  able  to  send 
word  to  Mr.  Hay  that  Lord  Salisbury 
had  assured  me  that  Great  Britain  was 
fully  in  accord  with  his  proposed  decla- 


ration, because  I felt  then,  as  I feel  now, 
that  if  the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations  stood  together  and  acted  to- 
gether, the  peace  of  the  world  was 
almost  assured. 

But  within  a few  weeks  it  came  about 
that  all  the  other  great  nations  of  the 
world  responded  in  the  same  vein,  and 
Mr.  Hay  was  able,  within  a very  few 
months  from  the  time  the  matter  was 
presented  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  so 
favorably  received  by  him,  to  issue  an- 
other note  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  had  any. interest  in  the  Far  East, 
stating  to.  them  that  all  had  assented, 
that  the  Open  Door  was  guaranteed  by 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  integ- 
rity of  China  had  been  absolutely  pre- 
served, and  that  he  regarded  it  as  defini- 
tive and  final. 

Well,  there  are  other  great  questions 
now  on  our  carpet  on  which  I think  we 
can  look  for  advice  to  the  lives  and  to 
the  sentiments  of  these  two  men  whom 
we  love  so  much  to  honor  and  to  glorify. 
I speak  again,  not  only  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  the  ratification  of 
these  pending  treaties,  but  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  For  what  was  it  that  Lincoln 
and  Grant  and  the  people  of  their  day 
and  time  rallied  with  such  wonderful 
and  effective  force  and  power  to?  It 
was  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  Constitution  as 
it  had  come  down  to  them  from  our 
common  fathers.  And  there  were  never 
any  two  men  who  had  more  absolute 
faith  in  the  perfection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  its  cer- 
tainty to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  if  carefully 
guarded — the  Constitution  with  all  of 
‘its  safeguards. 

Well,  now,  we  hear  every  day  of 
every  new  kind  of  nostrum,  every  new 
kind  of  device,  all  tending  to  weaken,  to 
impair  the  Constitution  of  which  I have 
spoken. 

It  was  the  Constitution  of  the  thirteen 
confederated  States,  and  all  those  States 
which  have  since  joined  them,  for  the 
establishment  of  a free  representative 
government,  with  safeguards  actually  to 
prevent  any  inroad  of  popular  impulse 
or  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  inter- 
fering with  the  judgment  of  the  selected 
men  who  filled  the  legislative,  the  judi- 
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cial  and  the  executive  offices  at  that  time. 
And  now,  what  do  we  find?  What  is 
the  object  of  all  these  new-fangled  inven- 
tions that  are  daily  proposed — proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  without 
number,  but  also  efforts  to  undermine 
and  get  behind  the  Constitution,  to  brush 
aside  the  safeguards  which  it  contains 
and  to  transform  our  free  representative 
Government  into  what  they  call  a “true 
democracy”  appealing  to  the  people,  in 
moments  of  hot  enthusiasm,  of  wild  ex- 
citement, on  any  question  that  might 
come  up,  from  the  President,  from  the 
decisions  of  Congress,  and  even  from  the 
judgments  of  the  Supreme  and  the  other 
Federal  courts. 

Xow  I cannot  conceive  of  any  situa- 
tion of  affairs  that  could  so  strongly 
have  evoked  the  condemnation  of  these 
two  great  men  of  \\diom  I have  spoken, 
as  these  efforts  to  undermine  and  find 
some  substitute  for  the  safeguards  of  the 
Constitution. 

I remember  when  in  England  asking 
the  Prime  Minister  of  that  day : “What 
are  you  going  to  do?  You  have  given 
the  suffrage  to  substantially  all  the 
people.  What  are  you  going  to  do  when 
they  take  possession  of  your  House  of 
Commons  and  begin  to  vote  away  your 
assets?”  He  gave  a characteristic  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  and  answered  that  that 
was  something  that  could  not  happen. 

It  seems  in  both  countries  alike  there 
is  a great  drift,  not  to  what  I call  “de- 


mocracy,” not  toward  that  well-regulated 
Democracy  which  Jefferson  and  Madison 
and  even  Jackson  upheld  and  applauded ; 
I mean  not  to  the  organized  and  co- 
ordinate arrangement  of  powers  under 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
each  department  being  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  and  independent  so 
far  as  possible  from  the  immediate  and 
actual  impulse  of  popular  passion  and 
emotion. 

Now,  we  have  all  got  to  be  students 
and  followers  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  and 
the  men  who  preceded  them  and  followed 
them  ; and  study  all  these  new  fandangled 
suggestions,  and  I have  that  faith  in  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  American 
people  to  believe  they  will  stand  by  the 
Constitution  and  that  they  will  not  ac- 
cept any  of  these  radical  changes  which 
tend  to  undermine  it. 

When  Lincoln  spoke  at  Gettysburg 
and  prayed  that  there  might  be  preserved 
for  us  “a  Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people,”  he  meant 
just  what  I have  referred  to — a Govern- 
ment under  the  well-regulated  system 
established  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  at  a time  when  none  of 
these  new  ideas  had  ever  been  heard  of ; 
and  if  we  are  true  to  his  memory  we 
shall  stand  also  for  the  same  form  of 
government,  and  truly  shall  have  “a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.” 

New  York  City. 


Love’s  Anthology 

BY  CHARLES  F.  LUMMIS 


Thou  art  a thousand  poems  all  in  one — 

Thy  lips  of  laughter,  and  thy  questioning 
brows, 

Thy  cheeks  wherein  Castilian  roses  run. 

And,  God ! How  life-and-death  is  in  thine 
eyes ! 

The  baby  feet,  whose  twinkling  mysteries 
So  palter  as  a vestal  at  her  vows; 

The  wizard  little  fingers 
That  compel  the  soul  of  song, 

The  voice  of  mirth  that  lingers 
In  our  ears  and  hearts  so  long; 

The  proud  young  neck,  a dream  beyond  be- 
lief ; 

The  night  of  hair  above  a brow  of  snow ; 

The  wayward  dimples  dancing  as  they  go ; 

The  willowy  form,  a-flutter  as  a leaf. 


A thousand  poems  bound  in  one — 

Poems  and  poet  in  a single  self! 

The  very  queen,  in  essence  of  an  elf — 

The  artist  and  the  canvas  and  the  sun! 

For  more  than  all  thy  beauty  is  the  soul  of 
thee ; 

More  than  thine  eyes,  thy  laughter  and  thy 
grace ; 

More  than  the  master-music  owns  control  of 
thee — • 

Above  them  all  I place 

The  heart  of  youth  and  fire  and  spotlessness, 
The  unsullied  spirit  and  the  poet’s  thought ; 
God  keep  thee  so,  and  give  thee  never  less — 
Thy  life,  thy  lot,  thy  love,  as  poets  ought! 
Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


